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ABSTRACT 



This article examines the challenge of creating site-level support for a kind of 
conscious '^sense-making.'' This process includes examining oar own uses of knowl- 
edge: what do we think we know and understand about learning; and how do we 
apply that knowledge, how do we "translate" our understanding of our profession 
into our day-to-day activities in our work with students and colleagues? It argues 
that this is an important component ot school leadership in general and instruc- 
tional leadership in particular. It considers how such sense-making can be incorpo- 
rated into the work of an administrator with his or her stalY. In doing so, it draws 
from current thinking about supervisory practices; it incorporates ideas about school 
leadership and the development of school culture; and it reflects the experiences of 
myself and others in working with peer support networks as a way of sharing and 
improving professional knowledge. The argument is aimed at illustrating how we 
can improve our effectiveness as educators by creating structures and strategies 
that develop staff members' commitment to, and involvement in, their own learning 
through collaborative inquiry and reflection. 
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INTRODUCTION 



That many schools today are unable to achieve the outcome of providing suc- 
cessful educational experieaces for all students is an undeniable and unacceptable 
reality. Moreover, for site administrators who are committed to improving their 
schools' capacity to promote the social and academic development of all youngsters, 
the future may appear daunting. The predictions of those who forecast demo- 
graphic, economic, technological, and social changes suggest increasingly difficult 
and complex challenges for schools. Thus, both existing and anticipated conditions 
influence school leaders to engage in an ongoing search for ways of "doing it better." 

This famiUar search typically leads administrators to turn "outward" to a 
variety of experts (staff developers, district leaders, consultants, researchers, poli- 
cymakers, etc.) for ideas and answers; abundant resources outside the school are 
available to provide useful information, skills, and strategies to school administra- 
tors and their staffs. Often, however, such new ideas are presented and received in 
ways that are unconnected to existing knowledge and practice. In the extreme, 
such "unconnectedness" leads to two kinds of outcomes for site personnel: In some 
cases, information is perceived as not at all applicable to their situation, entirely 
inappropriate, or as not *^mplementable" in their context; the time spent in learning- 
is considered a "waste," and the ideas presented are completely dismissed. At the 
other end of a continuum, the new ideas, information, or skills are well received 
and perceived as "answers" to specific problems in the school setting, perhaps even 
as ^THE ANSWER" 

Tht scenarios described above are not intended as criticism of staff developers, 
staff development, or educational practitioners. Rather they are meant as extreme 
(but, I hope, recognizable) examples of what can happen as a result of the "uncon- 
nectedness" that often exists between new learning and existing knowledge and 
practice. When new ideas are considered as isolated potential "answers" to specific 
problems, lather than as elements of a growing repertoire of educational strategies 
that the teacher or administrator manipulates and transforms into practice, both 
the school and its staff suffer. The inability to link one's accumulation of strategies 
conceptually and practically, to integrate new knowledge with what is already 
known, to consider how new strategies fit with what exists and what is being used, 
undermines the very intention of seeking new knowledge — the intention of increas- 
ing school effectiveness and supporting improvement, of "doing it better." 

No matter how much new information we obtain, we annot improve our effec- 
tiveness as educators unless we engage in a continual process of "sense -making" 
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about what we think we know. This process includes examining our own uses of 
knowledge: what do we think we know and understand about learning; and how do 
we apply that knowledge, how do we "translate'' our understanding of our profession 
into our day-to-day activities in our work with students and colleagues? Con- 
sciously striving to make such sense or meaning for ourselves, to integrate ideas 
and examine carefully how we can (and do) use our knowledge, is essential to effec- 
tively applying and improving our expertise (Garman, 1984). This is as important 
for the administrator as the teacher, the novice as the veteran, the '^outstanding" 
educator as the "average'* one. 

This article examines the challenge of creating site-level support for the kind of 
conscious sense-making that is being advocated. It argues that this is an important 
component of school leadership in general and instructional leadership in particular. 
It considers how such sense-making can be incorporated into the work of an admin- 
istrator with his or her staff. In doing so, it draws from current thinking about 
supervisory practices; it incorporates ideas about school leadership and the develop- 
ment of school culture; and it reflects the experiences of myself and others in work- 
ing with peer support networks as a way of sharing and improving professional 
knowledge. The argument is aimed at illustrating how we can improve our effec- 
tiveness as educators by creating structures and strategies that develop staff mem- 
bers' commitment to, and involvement in, their own learning through collaborative 
inquiry and reflection, 

THE ADMINISTRATOR'S DILEMMA 

One of the most important ways in which administrators over the past decade 
have attempted to address the issue of "doing it better" in their schools is through 
shifting their focus from their laanagerial role to their instructional leadership role. 
The concept of instructional leadership has become a well accepted notion in both 
our theoretical and practical thinking about strategies to promote school effective- 
ness and support school improvement (Greenfield, 1987; Smith & Andrews, 1989), 
Even as new leadership configurations and roles are emerging in the current wave 
of refonn, instructional leadership remains a focus for school administrators as they 
strive to improve educational outcomes for students. 

When site administrators discuss instructional leadership, one of the most 
frequently heard comments is the frustration they share at not having enough time 
to spend in this role. They admonish themselves for not making more classroom 
visits and performing other activities that are closely related to curriculum and 
instruction; typically, administrators associate effective instructional leadership 
with activities such as these, which they group under the heading of instructional 
supervision. Most lichool leaders regard instructional supervision (specifically 
classroom observation) as their most direct and legitimate opportunity to influence 
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instructional practices toward school improvement. Thus, administrators tend to 
view instructional leadership as something they are expected to provide; to regard 
instructional supervision, particularly classroom visitation, a» a critical instruc- 
tional leadership activity; and to experience frustration (and guilt) at not spending 
"enough" time in this activity. 

Such are the reaUties of many principals' beliefs and experiences. But are 
these reasonable ideas and expectations? Is it necessary or useful to think about 
improving a school's instructional effectiveness primarily in this way? If instruc- 
tional leadership and supervision are important and promising avenues for influenc- 
ing school excellence, does the principal need to carry this burden alone, or as the 
head of a small administrative team? What do such expectations say to the admin- 
istrator who does not see himself as the in-house instructional '^expert"? What do 
they say to the administrator whose context is so unstable that the day-to-day work 
realities keep her engaged in other kinds of more mundane tasks? What do they 
say to the administrator who does spend time in classrooms but who doesn't see this 
leading to any changes in practice (except perhaps when he walks into the room)? 

We know enough about the reahties of principals' and teachers' work livts to 
recognize the limitations of the expectations described above given the kinds of 
organizational structures and environments that characterize typical schools (Peter- 
son, 1982; Lortie» 1975). It is no surprise that administrators describe the task of 
school improvement as ""trying to change the tire while the car is in motion" or 
''having so many balls in the air that it s all I can do to keep from dropping them," 

THE LIMITATIONS OF "OUl^SIDE'' RESOURCES 

Our understanding of effective classroom instruction and of successful superv^i- 
sory practices constitutes an enormous and impressive body of knowledge. Simi- 
larly, our understanding of instructional leadership has been ar*vulated extensively 
over the past decade. Certainly each of these substantive areas contributes to our 
ability to provide sch(X)l personnel with strategies that can support their goals of 
creating successful schools; old and new knowledge from these areas (and others) 
provide the substance that can be woven into a tapestry of a successful school 
However, a pervading theme underscores the creation of that tapestry— the same 
theme that underlies the work of all professions and of the disciplines that address 
the development of persons — and that is the fact (both discoiu-aging and encourag- 
ing) that there is no one best way, 

While we can and do know quite a bit in general about what kinds of behaviors 
contribute to successful teaching and learning, what actions support effective in- 
structional supervision, and what kinds of activities contribute to instructional 
leadership, the " '^Micul'-^^:; of how these elements are to be integrated and 
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implemented m any school cannot be reduced to a set of formulas. The appropriate 
application of instructional, supervison^ jid leadership strategpies is situationally 
specific and dependent on a complex network of contextual factors. This point has 
been made by many of our colleagues and is perhaps stated most recently and em- 
phatically by Madeline Hunter, whose work is often reduced to simple check lists. 
Such 'Violation'' (her term) is an inappropriate attempt to find a simple solution for 
complex tasks; we cannot judge the adequacy of any educational practice by compar- 
ing it to a check list. As Hunter states, "We are never looking for the presence or 
absence of any one behavior, technique, or organizational scheme " (Quoted in 
Joyce, 1990, pp, xiii and xiv, emphasis in the original.) 

What does this mean for people who work in schools? In the language of the 
tapestry metaphor (above), something hke this: The work of scholars, researchers, 
policymakers, staff developers, resource allocators, decision makers, consultants, 
and any other '^outsider'* can only take a school staff so far in creating its tapestry. 
Such persons can show the kinds of materials that can be used, offer instruction in 
weaving techniques and help people improve their skills, show examples of finished 
products and describe how they were created, sensitize people to matters of color 
and pattern, provide feedback, and so forth, but they cannot say in detail what the 
final creation at a particular site should look like, nor can they provide a detailed 
plan of how to create it. 

This does not mean that there are no guidelines or help to be given, but that 
the act of weaving an excellent school tapestry is a "^hands-on'' joint venture of great 
complexity, involving an organic process of applying estabhshed understanding and 
techniques as well as some experimenting and trial-and-error learning. It is an act 
of deliberate and contextual ''translation," which is by no means foolproof or certain; 
it requires tailoring, adapting, modifying, adjusting, and using our capacity to learn 
from experience. Thus, while resources outside the school provide some of the 
means for effecting improvement, whether or not those means will be successfully 
used depends on what happens within the specific school context. 

This idea is not a new one. Most recently we have seen its expression in the 
notion of reflective practice. Influenced most prominently by Donald Schon (1983; 
1990), the concept and nature of reflective practice have received increasing atten- 
tion over the past several years and have taken hold in our thinking about teachers 
and administrators alike, In one of the most thorough and useful recent volumes on 
school administration, Sergiovanni (1987) frames his arguments around the concept 
of a "reflective practice perspective/' Sergiovanni discusses the role and activities of 
the successful administrator with continued reference to and examples of how a 
reflective perspective serves as a stance from which principals can process theory 
and research about school leadership to translate such knowledge into successful 
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practice in their own settings. Nowhere is such a perspective more appropriate or 
potent than in the administrator's work with her teaching staff. 

THE PARADOX OF INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION 

Instructional supervision can be carried out by people in a variety of roles at 
the building or district level and, in its broadest sense, includes tasks such as cur- 
riculum development and staff development. (See Glickman, 1990, for discussion of 
this more comprehensive viewj As most site-level educators conceptualize and 
experience it practically, however, instructional supervision is generally equated 
with activities aimed at pmviding classroom teachers with constructive feedback 
about their instructional practices and is typically the responsibihty of the site 
administrator. Its purpose is to support and promote instructional effectiveness. As 
it is carried out in most schools, "supervision of instruction"" and "classroom visita- 
tion"" are synonymous in the minds of teachers and administrators; indeed, the 
distinction that seems most important to practitioners (and one with which they 
often struggle) is the separation of this activity from the activity of teacher evalu- 
ation. 

A great deal has been written about effective supervisory practire. Among the 
most important principles or themes are the following: to make a difference in 
teacher practice, supervision must occi in ways that bring it close to the actual 
work of teachers in classrooms (Goldhammer, 1969; Sergiovanni, 1987; GHckman, 
1990); successful supervision is not something done to teachers but rather with 
teachers (Glickman, 1990; Sergiovanni, 1987); supervision needs to take into ac- 
count the stages of adult development and should be carried out differentially to 
address individual personal and professional needs of teachers (Glickman, 1990; 
Glatthorn, 1984). 

For the school administrator who seriously attempts to carry out his instruc- 
tional supervision activities in a meaningful way, this means conducting multiple 
direct observations of classroom activities, including pre- and post-conferences. 
'^Differentiated'" activities suggests that the supervisor be aware of the individual 
differences in personal and professional development among staff members and be 
prepared to address these through a wide repertoire of strategies and recommenda- 
tions. 

No wonder administrators feel overwhelmed by instructional supervision. 
Carried out in a meaningful way, this task puts the average administrator in a role 
that appears impossible to carr> out. On the one hand, the administrator is the 
supervisor, the person in the position of authority; on the other hand, she is striving 
to carry out this role in collaboration with the other person. At the same time, the 
administrator is expected to be the exp rt who can identify (if not actually provide) 
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the appropriate developmental activities for each staff member; to do this, the 
administrator needs to be an expert not only with respect to teaching and learning 
at the student level but also at the adult level and the oiganizational level. And 
this is supposed to be carried out while the administrator performs all of the other 
managerial and leadership tasks associated with running a school 

It is no surprise, then, that, at its best, instructional supervision is carried out 
in wars that improve over old methods of impressionistic generalities or checklists 
but that are still standardized and limited in their capacity to go beyond giving the 
teacher some useful feedback about a particular lesson. Perhaps as an administra- 
tor works with a teacher over time, she is able to help the teacher see how the 
teacher's behavior and the supervisor's feedback "add up" to a bigger picture. But 
the cost associated with such an intense relationship may be difficult to justify 
when multiplied by the number of teachers on a school staff who would benefit from 
such ongoing interaction. 

If, indeed, the intention of instructional supervision is to promote increased 
instructional effectiveness in schools, to provide the staff with a greater capacity to 
teach all students successfully, using the classroom observation and feedback 
model will not do the job. This is not to say that this model is not necessaiy or 
useful. But the incremental and individual changes that it can generate are inade- 
quate to address the pressing needs of many schools; and the demands and expecta- 
tions that this places on administrators are simply unreasonable for the majority. 
Most significantly, however, rehance on this observation model fails to take into 
accomit how the individual behaviors of teachers in classrooms are related to the 
success of the total school program and operation. Any effort to improve a school's 
overall capacity to provide successful learning experiences for students must take 
into account the nature of the school as a social system, as an organization whose 
members share responsibility for outcomes and for the quality of experience of all 
participants. Attempting to develop the instructional capabilities of the individuals 
who comprise the organization without addressing their capacity as a group will 
lead to limited improvement at best. 

Promoting school-wide instructional excellence requires administrators to 
develop strategies to work with and empower their staffs collectively so that the 
group can effectively address the operation of the school as an instructional orgajn- 
zation. As long as the administrator is seen as the authority or expert {who also 
happens to carry out staff evaluations), as long as teachers are encouraged to deal 
with instructional improvement issues in isolation from each other, school-wide 
effectiveness in teaching all students will be an elusive goal 
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CREATING SCHOOLS AS COIVIMUNITIES OF LEARNERS 

How does a site administrator work with a school staff to develop their collec- 
tive capacity to address the challenges they face as an educational organization? 
Once again, there is no single best way to think about this; however, there are a 
number of perspectives that complement each other in helping to describe what 
such an approach might entail. The work of Schon, which concerns various aspects 
of reflective practice, has already been mentioned; over the past several years, his 
ideas have received increasing attention and application as tools tor supporting the 
professional growth of both administrators and teachers (Hart, 1990; Sergiovanni, 
1987; Barnett, 1985; Richert, 1989, 1990). The concept of school culture and its 
importance for school improvement and excellence is another important construct 
that is growing in prominence (Deal, 1987; Joyce, 1990). Research and writing in 
the area of collaborative working arrangements and interactions among school statf 
members is still another perspective on ways of "^doing it better" (Little, 1982; 
Rosenholtz, 1989). 

Concepts such as these provide us with useful 'lenses" through which to view 
the educational challenges of the 1990s and beyond. They suggest to us several 
principles that can support our search for solutions. They remind the administra- 
tor, for example, not only that context is important with respect to the decisions 
and choices she makes, but also that context is a variable that can be influenced 
and manipulated itself They underscore the importance of examining our work, 
our uses of knowledge, both individually and collectively, and learning from each 
other. And they highlight the importance of shared purpose, norms, and commit- 
ment. 

Groundwork for Administrators 

For the administrator, promoting the development of the school staff as lea/n- 
ers must begin with taking such a stance with respect to his own work. Through 
the kinds of professional development activities that he chooses, an administrator 
can develop his own capacity to reflect on his work and consider how he engages in 
sense-making regarding his own leadership and the organization of teaching and 
learning at his site. Through participation with other school leaders in administra- 
tor networks that foster collegial support, shai^ed learning opportunities, and discus- 
sion of practice, administrators can develop a conscious and openminded awareness 
of how they come to carry out their work as they do,^ They can leara to see how 
their own characteristics, knowledge, and ways of thinking are played out in their 
day-to-day activities and interactions. From this awareness comes both the capacity 
and the propensity to seek ways of **doing it better"" 

As administrators develop the capacity to engage in conscious meaning-making 
about their own work, they can facilitate the development of the same capacity and 
propensity among and with their staffs. Indeed, the notion of teachers reflecting on 



their own actions is not a new one; neither is the idea of collegiality and collabora- 
tion among teachers. For such activities to yield school-level benefits, however, 
they must be encouraged and coordinated by the administrator. In doing so, the 
challenge for the administrator lies in creating ways of leading that do not separate 
him or her from the shared community of the school and its professional staff. This 
point is underscored by Petrie (1990). in writing about educational reform: "If 
teachers are to be models of meaning-making for their students, then educational 
leaders will have to model joint meaning-making with the teachers'" (p. 22, emphasis 
added). The same idea is echoed in the writing of Sparks and Loucks-Horsley 
(1989) with respect to successful iitafT development: "Administrators exercise strong 
leadership by promoting a 'norm of collegiality,' minimizing status differences be^ 
tween themselves and their staff members, promoting informal communication, and 
reducing their own need to use formal controls to achieve coordination'' (p. 52, 
emphasis added). 

Supporting the Involvement of Teachers 

An administrator who sees the value of engaging stafT in shared meaning- 
making must be willing to engage in a process that is in some ways similar to that 
of a teacher working with a heterogeneous group of students. DijRferent level*=^ of 
experience, skills, concerns, and needs will enter the picture, as will differences in 
values and beliefs. The administrator must be willing to consider ways in which 
such differences shape the task of creating the overall tapestry of the school. For 
example, some factors, such as the individual skills of the staff, are givens that the 
organization has available to use and develop as resources. Others, such as certain 
kinds of values or individual preferences, may represent differences that enrich the 
diversity of the overall picture being created. Still others may have no place in the 
picture (for example, the belief that not all children can loam). 

As much as possible, then, the administrator must accept and respect the 
differences among staff members. The persons who comprise the school staff are 
the most important resource of the school community for achieving desired out- 
comes. To engage them fully and productively in the enterprise of creating the 
school tapestry requires acknowledging them as professionals who are capable of 
purposeful cooperation ana continued growth. A climate of mutual respect is essen- 
tial for creating the conditions that allow groups of individuals to examine their own 
work and engage in shared inquiry and sense-making with each other (Barnett, 
1988, 1990). 

In the act of engaging her staff in collaborative opportunities to examine their 
work, a site administrator is incorporating two important principles of effective 
instructional supervision: by its very nature, this is supervision of instruction done 
with, and not to, teachers; and, by necessity, such interaction incorporates the 
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different stages of professioral and personal development within the staff, since 
individuals cannot bring to it anything other than what they know and beUeve from 
their own experiences. Just as these principles support instructional improvement 
when applied to individuals in the classroom observation model, they also support 
instructional improvement when applied to groups. An administrator who works 
collaboratively with staff, acknowledging (and valuing) differences among members 
of the group, makes it possible for each individual to be engaged in the experience. 
This is the starting point for collective inquiry, exchanges, and sense-making that 
can be directed toward overall improvement of the schoors instructional program. 

Creating Opportunities for Staff Learning 

To facihtate staff engagement in active learning, shared inquiry, and sense- 
making, structured opportunities and processes are necessary. These can occur in 
any number of ways. Opportunities can be created for groups as small as two and 
as large as the entire staff. They can be integrated into structures that already 
exist, such as regular faculty or department meetings, or new structures can be 
created. What is important is that teachers be encouraged and empowered to step 
back from their work and regard it as someth'ng to examine, speculate about, 
hypothesize from, experiment with and learn how to do better. Eventually, such a 
perspective should be a taken-for-granted element of how the school operates. 

For the administrator, achieving such an outcome requires a facilitative kind of 
leadership that creates conditions under which such inquiry and sense-making can 
occur. It may mean finding ways of providing staff with some shared language for 
talking about their work, with a conceptual framework for capturing all the myriad 
factors that enter into their work and for representing how the parts (work in class- 
rooms) contribute to the whole (school success). There are resources within the 
school staff and on the outside that can help with this; the role of the principal is to 
keep facilitating and encouraging the integration of ideas, to keep bringing the staiT 
back to some key questions and overarching ideas. ^ 

The kinds of focal questions that support collaborative inquiry, learning, and 
sense-making for a schcK)l staff are ones that fj^^ilbit characteristics such as the 
following: They encourage group members to examine their own knowledge, theo- 
ries, behefs, experiences, and values; that is, they support people in becoming more 
conscious and reflective about themselves and their work. They encourage divei- 
gent thinking and multiple ways of examining school phenomena; rather than 
leading to "right answers," they allow people to consider how a variety of points of 
view, theories, or interpretations can illuminate the challenges they face. Finally, 
they make it possible for group members to return to their own work with a sense of 
having benefitted from the experience; they bring people back to practice and to 
their purpose as educators. 
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By making it possible for a staff to be engaged with each other as a community 
of adult learners, an administrator develops the most important resource of the 
school, its faculty. The process of creating such a community takes time; it might 
require that the administrator relinquish some of his control; it means engaging 
staff in activities and processes that may, at first, seem strange to them. But such 
an effort generates the most significant benefits for the organization and its stu- 
dents: it makes it possible for a staff to weave the individual threads of their work 
into a stronger and more beautiful school tapestry. 



CONCLUSION 

The performance of an educator cannot be truly effective if it is treated as 
mechanicpl behavior by the individual himself or the person's colleagues. We can- 
not expect teachers to work successfully with all students without improving their 
capacity to examine and interpret the challenges 1' ey face and the knowledge they 
can use to address these challenges. This kind of improvement, using inquiry and 
reflection, is best promoted when a school staff works collaboratively and coopera- 
tively; it requires interaction with other professionals to enable multiple perspec- 
tives to enrich each person's own learning. Moreover, the challenges faced by 
schools require school-level consideration and strategies, in v;hich each staff mem- 
ber has an interest and a role. 

The site administrator can develop the conditions under which the school staff 
can engage in the process of inquiring together about their work. By setting the 
stage and facilitating opportunities for multiple perspectives and interpretations to 
be explored, the administrator supports individual and group sense-making with 
respect to their work. Out of this can come the authentic professional growth, 
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NOTES 



1. Work on this article was supported by federal funds from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, Office of Educational Research and Improvement, 
contract number 400-86-0009 to Far West Laboratory for Educational 
Research and Development. The contents of this article do not necessarily 
reflect the views or policies of the Department of Education. 

2. For example, the organization and operation of many principals' centers 
creates conditions such as these. More formal programs, such as the Peer- 
Assisted Leadership Program of Far West Laboratory, is another example, 
Mentoring and coaching can provide still another opportunity. 

3. One important overarching idea concerns the staffs vision of what it is they 
are trying to create in their school. Without some idea of the tapestry they 
are trying to weave, there is no point of reference against which to consider 
various choices and no way of deciding how to assign priorities to competing 
demands. A school staff, as a group, cannot engage in productive sense- 
making without having laid the groundwork of clarifying their overall 
purpose. 
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